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BAYREUTH AND WAGNER. 
IV. 


BAYREUTH, BAVARIA, GERMANY, August 13, 1896. 


My Dear Mr. Murray: 


TS days of the fourth cyclus of this year’s Bayreuth per- 
formances are over, and unwillingly | am packing my 
things to leave the Wagner city, where | again spent such in- 
comparably beautiful hours. The enthusiasm of the people 
yesterday! They 2 omg nearly twenty minutes after the 
last act, eagerly wishing that somebody might break the 
Wagner rules and come out before the curtain, or that the 
curtain might rise again and show them once more the last 
beautiful picture of the Rhine and the glowing fire at the sky 
which devoured Walhalla and its gods. In vain! They had 
to be content with seeing it once, and had to submit to ‘‘she,”’ 
who, as Rider Haggard would say, must be obeyed—Cosima. 
She would not hear of such a profane thing, that possibly a 
single person should receive the honors of the whole evening, 
and, true to her husband's strict rules, forbade everything of 
that kind. I was thankful to her. For instance, the idea of 
seeing Siegfried alive after that funeral scene, too, as it was 
given, and see him bow before the public! Who can pos- 
sibly wish for such a gross destruction of illusion! But not 
even Siegfried—I mean now Siegfried Wagner, not the hero 
in the play—was allowed to respond to the endless shout- 
ings of his name. But it was better thus, too. No person- 
alism of any kind is in place in Bayreuth performances. 
Their aim is too serious for such stupidities of old-fashioned 
theater habits of the ‘‘ general,” as Hamlet would say. 

I was perfectly overcome by the work, which never made 
a greater impression on me. | had seen all four parts of the 
Nibelungen work separately, and this very frequently. But 
it was the first time that! had occasion to enjoy the four 
evenings in succession. [| must confess that only under 
such circumstances the work can possibly have the effect 
intended by the poet-composer, and nobody knew this bet- 
ter than Wagner himself, who gave the right to perform 
this work at the usual theaters only because he needed the 
money to pay the debts incurred in building the Wagner 
Theater. The curse connected with money, with gold— 
this fundamental idea of the great Nibelungen work itself— 
forced also him, the great Wagner himself and his art, to 
humiliation, and with Bleeding heart he had to see his work 
mutilated by the usual theater performances a /a routine. It 
is a crime to give Wagner any other way than on the basis of 
Bayreuth principles. I never knew that or felt it so much 
as when seeing the Nibelungen work given in its entirety, 
and with the due respect to its style—this time in Bayreuth 
for the first time. It would certainly be a glorious thing for 
America to have a Bayreuth of its own. This is a sugges- 
gestion to our emmy he citizen and patron of the divine 
art, Mr. A. Howard Hinkle, to erect for us an American 
Bayreuth in Cincinnati. 

To mention again first the shortcomings of the perform- 
ance of ‘‘ Gétterdammerung”’ yesterday, it must be stated 
that it had to suffer, in the first place, under several tempos 
which | considered taken decidedly too slowly, and thus 
undramatically, especially in the scene of the Nornes and in 
the great scene of Waltraute, where the latter comes to 
‘Brunnbilde in a fit of despair, asking her to prevent the 
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destruction of the gods by giving back the fatal ring to the 
‘Rhinedaughters. Here everything dragged in the orches- 
tra. There was no end to her account, which could have 
been glorious if Frau Schumann-Heink could have had her 
own way and had not been hampered by the orchestra. In 
the second place, | am sorry to say that Grengg as Hagen 
had no idea of the spirit of his role. The evil demon who 
hovers over everything and brings about the destruction 
of everything did not come out in his Hagen at all. 
Hagen is the man who makes the rope tear of which the 
Nornes sing. He is the fatalistically driving force of the 
drama. Nothing of all that in Grengg’s interpretation. 
Grengg tried his best to look wicked, but he did not suc- 
ceed. He tried his best to be a devil, but nobody would 
believe him. There was too much Wiener Gemiitlichkeit in 
the most tragic scenes of Hagen yesterday. Burgstaller, as 
Siegfried, gave out a little towards the end, also Frau Gul- 
branson, as Brunnbilde, but this did not disturb seriously 
the perfectly magnificent impression which both made upon 
the Wagner community which had assembled for the play 
yesterday. Especially the way Gulbranson sang and played 
in the beginning was marvelous. The scene where she dis- 
covers that she has been betrayed for the first time, her 
oath scene and her acting throughout were almost incom- 
parably beautiful and classic in every way. Gross, as 
Gunther, and especially Reuss-Belce, as Gutrune, were 
highly satisfactory. Friedrichs, as Alberich, was great again. 
Too much praise certainly can not be bestowed upon the 
excellent singing of the three Nornes (Miss Lehmann, Mrs. 
Reuss-Belce, and Mrs. Schumann-Heink) and of the three 
‘Rhinedaughters (Misses von Artner, Rosing, Fremstadt). 
The purity of their intonation, the clearness of their enuncia- 
ion! Furthermore, the Mannen did some excellent chorus 
work in the second act; their acting also was splendid. 

With the exception of two or three criticisms above 
mentioned, that | mentioned before, the orchestra under 
Siegfried Wagner was glorious. Siegfried’s Rhine journey 
and the funeral march can not be played more beatifully. 
The introduction to the second act, that most gloomy of all 
Wagner introductions (even the second act ‘‘Lohengrin”’ 
introduction not excepted) was shaded to perfection. Also 
the finishing scene came out with a richness of color and 
dramatic strength in the orchestra that deserves highest 
recognition. 

It can not be denied that, taking it all in all, ‘“Gotterdam- 
mérung”’ signifies the culmination point of Wagner's cre- 
ations. The tragic expression in music has assumed here an 
intensity that never was dreamed of before. No wonder 
no one left the house yesterday whose soul was not moved 
to its utmost extent. 

I hear that there is some possibility that the ‘‘ Nibelungen 
Ring” will be repeated in Bayreuth, probably the next year. 
Mr. Murray, and all your readers, you must be sure to come 
then. You can not afford to miss it. 

At each performance the house was entirely sold out. 
The receipts were 600,000 marks, but nothing was realized 
on account of the immense expenses (the orchestra alone 
cost 125,000 marks). The audience consisted, strange to 
say, mostly of French people. The English and American 
element came next in quantity, then the Germans. But it 
was evident again from such an internationally-colored pat- 
ronage that there is no further doubt that Wagner has con- 
quered the world. ’ 
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Before | close my last letter on the Bayreuth Festival | 
want to first give you, in full, the casts for the above per- 
formances from the 9th to the 12th of August. Here they 
are: 

a) ‘‘ RHEINGOLD. b) ““ WALKURE.” 
Wotan . . . Herr Perron 
Donner. . . Herr Bachmann 
Frob. . . Herr Burgstaller 
Loge . . . . Herr Vogl 
Alberich . . Herr Friedrichs 
Mime .. . Herr Breuer 
Fasolt . . . Herr Wachter 
Fajner . . Herr Elmblad 
Fricka . . . Fri. Brema 
Freia .. . Fri. Weed 
Erda_ . . . Frau Schumann-Heink 
Woglinde. . Fri. v. Artner 
Wellgunde . Fri. RSsing 
Flosshilde. . Fri. Fremstadt 


Siegmund, . Herr Gerh&user 
Hunding . . Herr Wachter 
Wotan. . Herr Perron 
Sieglinde . . Frau Sucher 
Brunnbilde . Frau Gulbranson 
Fricka . . . Frau Brema 

Fri. v. Artner 
Fri. Meyer 

Fri. Weed 

} Frau Schumann-Heink 
| Fri. Neumeyer 
Frau Reuss-Belce 
Fri. Rosing 

Fri. Fremstadt 


Walkiren 





c) “* SIEGFRIED.” d) ‘* GOTTERDAMMERUNG.” 


Siegfried . . Herr Burgstaller Siegfried . . Herr Burgstaller 
Mime . . . Herr Breuer Gunther . . Herr Gross 
DerWandererHerr Perron Hagen . . . Herr Grengg 
Alberich Herr Friedrichs Alberich . . Herr Friedrichs 
Fafner.. . . Herr Elmblad Brunnbilde . Frau Gulbranson 
Erda . . . FrauSchumann-Heink Gutrune . . Frau Reuss-Belce 
‘Brunnbilde . Frau Gulbranson Waltraute . Frau Schumann-Heink 
Fri. Lehmann 
‘Die Nornen - Frau Reuss-Belce 
Frau Schumann-Heink 
pak Fri. v. Artner 
ee? Fri. Résing 
wy { Fit. Fremstadt 
Then | also would like to give you the éxact composi- 
tion of this year’s Bayreuth Orchestra: 33 violins, 13 violas, 
13 violoncellos, 8 double basses, 5 flutes, 4 oboes, 2 Eng- 
lish horns, 4 clarinets, 1 bass clarinet, 4 bassoons, 1 double 
bassoon, 10 French horns, 4 tenor and bass tubas, 4 trump- 
ets, 1 bass trumpet, 5 trombones, 1 double bass trombone, 
1 double bass tuba, 8 harps, 3 kettledrums—altogether 125 
musicians. I remain yours very truly, 
THEODOR BOHLMANN. 


THE ‘‘COLOR” OF KEYS. 

W. S. B. MATHEWS (‘‘MUSIC”’). 

‘ SARS the different keys distinct as to character? If a 

writer wishes to describe certain moods, does he 

choose a certain key for it? Is there a key in disfavor, or 

one favored more than others? If so, please give a few 
illustrations. —E. M. B.” 

If the instrument is perfectly tuned, or if the singing is 
perfectly in tune, all keys are alike, in so far as concerns the 
pitch-relations of the different tones to each other. The 
only difference is that one is higher, another lower. One 
easier for average players or singers to read; another more 
difficult, etc. Sensitive persons believe that they experience 
a different impression from certain keys, and now and then 
one goes so far as to claim that there is a different impres- 
sion derivable from the key of C-sharp and from that of D- 
flat. Now since they are played upon the piano keys, it 
follows that they must necessarily be precisely alike. The 
same is true of C-flat and B-major, and F sharp and G-flat. 
Even upon stringed instruments there could hardly be any 
difference between enharmonic keys, since the intonations 
would necessarily be made upon the same strings and with 
the fingers at the same points of the finger-board. There 
are differences in‘the psychological value of keys, however, 
depending upon the general place of the tonic in the scale 
of absolute pitch. Perhaps this is partly a difference of im- 
pression due to the absolute pitch, and perhaps it might be 
referred to another cause. For instance, song-melodies in, 





D major and G major generally differ quite perceptibly, 
The tonic of the latter is a fourth higher. Hence for singing 
purposes (soprano) the melodies in G would generally pass 
around the tonic above and below, while those in D would 
lie mainly between the tonic and the octave. This would 
give the melody a different expression. 

The absolute highness or lowness of a melody and its ac- 
companiment is a much greater psychological element than 
is commonly supposed. If such a song as Schubert's ‘‘To 
be sung upon the Waters” be transposed for alto, a fourth 
lower, not alone is the melody thickened Y the lower range 
of female voice, but the accompaniment also shares in the 
trouble, and the effect is by no means so ethereal as at the 
original pitch. An impression of this kind is rather intangi- 
ble, but careful observation shows that it forms itself in all 
sensitive hearers. It is partly for this reason, in order to 


derive from their voices the peculiar esthetic quality, that 
basses and altos run so much to serious songs, tragedy, 
graveyard selections (‘‘In questa tomba,” etc.), and the 
like. When a thick voice tries to be agile, it is like water 
Much depends upon the enthu- 


trying to run itself uphill. 
siasm of the water. 

The facility of reading is a very important matter in the 
circulation of music. Sharp keys are not read so fluently by 
the generality of readers. Hence flat keys are generally 
chosen. A very pretty piece, Wollenhaupt's ‘‘ Last Smile,” 
originally written in F-sharp major had to be transposed to 
F major, although the original key brought the runs better 
under the fingers, and was more appropriate to the spirit of 
the piece. Perhaps a tone higher might have done as weil. 
Bach seems to have had prejudices in favor of certain keys, 
part of which may have been due to the uneven tuning 
prevalent in his time, to discourage which was one of the 
intentions of his ‘‘ Well-Tempered Clavier.”" His most ex- 
pressive melodies are in remote flat keys. 








THE STUDY OF MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER. 
J. S. VAN CLEVE, PH.D. 


WHEN one is asked, as I have been asked by the Editor 
of the Visiror, for an opinion as to how far a student 
may profit in the art of music without the direct guidance 
of a living teacher, and remote from the stimulating in- 
fluences of a musical city life, one is at first embarrassed 
and perplexed, between two horns of a serious dilemma. 
On the right hand, by encouraging too much we only 
succeed in stimulating a puffy self-confidence which is as 
likely to grow up into poisonous toadstools of self-con- 
ceit as to the wholesome and fragrant mushrooms of true, 
intelligent art-enthusiasm. On the left hand stands another 
fear, namely, that of being too critical and of pouring acid 
drops of scorn on the green and tender blades of timid de- 
sire which may have in them the potency of a rich art life. 
It was in the days of the Greeks and Latins, the task of 
epoch heroes to sail upon the treacherous seas betwixt the 
barking dogs of Scylla and the roaring whirlpool of Charyb- 
dis. This dangerous task I must attempt. 

The first thing I will say is this, if you are the happy 
possessor of a mind through which the white light of 
mathematics can find a transparent pathway, and at the same 
time a warm heart which trembles and quivers with a true 
sympathy and love for the art of tones, you may accomplish 
much, very much, by setting to work quietly and patiently 
in your home, guided by any one of the various- excellent 
and complete modern instructors for the piano, the reed or- 
gan, the voice or the violin. You will, however, find a 
severe strain to your patience in the long-continued aridity 
of the toil and in the infinitude of repetitions which are the 
sine gua non of automatic skill. Again, the powerful stimu- 
lus derived by all students from concerts will be lacking, 
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and thus a certain narrowness of horizon will be inevitable 
and an insidious chill of numbness will often steal over your 
enthusiasm. The two perils of a student working in solitude 
will be found to be, first, technical inaccuracy, which is 
practically unavoidable, and variable enthusiasm which may 
be counteracted by a positive will. 

An experience of my own, if described somewhat in 
detail, may perhaps shed a little light upon this subject and 
be as good as a kerosene lamp, if not quite equal to one of 
Edison’s pendulous incandescent ovals of electric splendor. 
A young lady applied to me for instruction in the art of 
piano-playing. She had never been able before to pay for 
high-priced instruction. She had learned sight-reading, and 
the meaning of notes from the singing-master in the public 
schools. She had also received a term of rudimentary train- 
ing at the piano keyboard while yet a child; from this she 
had patiently plodded on, having a general idea of three 
things: first, what the notes meant by their position so she 
could pick out the structure of the music in any key; sec- 
ond, what the shape of the notes meant, so that she could 
refer them to their proper measures and beats, and third, a 
general notion of keyboard mechanics, so far at least as 
finger-selection is concerned. But every artistic pianist 
knows how little this means,and can readily form a toler- 
ably accurate notion as to what | heard at her trial lesson. 
She was a young lady well endowed by nature, with gen- 
eral intelligence and specific musical mentality. | gave her 
one of the middle-grade Beethoven sonatas and she brought 
the first three pages in a good state of preparation, but there 
were these prevailing faults: first, a teetotal lack of accent; 
second, almost no gradations of intensity—it was all a dead, 
uniform plain, with no hillocks of forte, no one of piano, 
but one dreary, monotonous mezzo-forte; third, a general, 
diffused and overprodigal use of the pedal; fourth, no bal- 
ance between leading and subordinate thoughts, no emerg- 
ence of the melody above the accompaniment; fifth, no 
faintest notion as to the correct tempo; sixth, a sluggish, in- 
elastic, colorless touch. With this formidable array of 
adverse criticisms you may think that there was ample room 
for my didactic powers to run and be glorified; you may, 
perhaps, think that the lady’s playing did not fulfill the gen- 
erous praise which | gave it in, the beginning, but | assure 
you that I have heard amateurs in small towns, many a time 
and oft, do work much more slip-shod. 

My advice to all who love music may be summed up 
under these heads: First, to reach out in every direction 
with eagerness and patience, welcome and draw in every 
minute particle of information which floats near you, and 
thus imitate the coral-polyp which, from particles of lime 
in the water about it, builds up the stone foundation of those 
coral islands which are the iewels of the tropic seas. Sec- 
ond, hold yourself to the loftiest ideals and keep forever in 
your mind's eye the sunlit summit of the divine art-moun- 
tain. Third, by ripe possible practicable way ‘‘ put money 
in thy purse,” and when that purse has reached the requi- 
site stage of buik and fatness, hie thee away to some great 
city, there procure good teaching, and above all do not neg- 
lect to hear the best music. 


THE LAND OF WORDLESS SPEECH. 
An Ecstasy. 
BY GEORGE M. HAMMELL. 
UDDENLY my body lay white, rigid—and | entered a 
sphere illumined, but not ms light of sun; a sphere 
filled with presences, but invisible, between whom there 
was communing, but without speech. Before the transi- 
tion | had been wont to see, hear, speak. The mechanism 
of sight—a very curious ip Sa og according to 
definite law Rew J within very definite limits. I saw what some 
men never saw, others saw what | never discerned. The 
mechanism of hearing—also a very curious mechanism—op- 
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erated according to its laws, and within very marked bound- 
aries. Some men heard what I never heard, though | strained 
my ears to listen. Of Da Vinci Pater says: ‘‘For years he 
seemed to those about him as one listening to a voice silent 
for other men.” Joan of Arc heard voices when I heard 
only the sough of the breezes in an orchard. Jesus heard 
the voice of God when I heard only the thunder. The mech- 
anism of speech—a very complex organism—operated ac- 
cording to its laws, very definite and within narrow limits 
—very narrow limits. Some men spoke as | could not 
speak, with strange powers of eloquence, of pathos, of 
wit, of humor—languages foreign to my lips, despite at- 
tempts to master them. Always my life seemed to be 
within barriers and boundaries. | could not see all that | 
yearned to see—the hills were too high. | could not hear 
all that | wished to hear—the walls were too thick. 1 could 
not say alk that | wished to say—the tongue would not utter 
all that the soul said within. Others could not say to me 
all that they wished to say—they, too, avowed a deeper 
pain, or peace, or passion than the mouth could utter. 

Then, suddenly, all this mechanism lay inert and rigid, 
and in time became etherealized in the chemic elements of 
the cosmos—repellant, gross—but out of sight, in the pa- 
tient and silent earth, until all the body had been taken up 
into the limitless realms of air. 

Eye, ear, mouth—all passed; yet I saw, heard, spoke—if 
I must use those words which suggest eye, ear, tongue— 
saw without eye, heard without ear, spoke without tongue. 
I lived in am ecstasy; there were neither voices nor visions, 
yet | was conscious of communing with spirits born of the 
Same mother mood. | chose my own society and was 
chosen by laws of a supreme and sure election. |! chose 
and was chosen by different affinities that | needed not to 
explain, for which | needed not to make apology—for each 
life came to its own plane, its own fellow. 

Life interpreted itself to me without words. | had come 
into the land of the wordless speech—languages, dialects 
had died forever away; in their stead had come the Soul 
of Music—that which Bach, Mozart, Wagner, Schumann, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Chopin, had sought to 
express. The music within the music—that which the com- 
poser knows that he has mo? expressed, but which he would 
express—the pain of life, the joy, the sorrow, the hunger, 
the unrest, the peace, the sudden, swift sense of oneness 
with the universal order which has never been violated, 
which can never be violated—oneness with the Life that 
was, is, and is to be—the life that is always the same, 
beyond all mutation—the existence that knows no yester- 
day nor tomorrow—the fellowship with the universal man- 
hood, so that one feels the flow of the whole human life 
currents through his own pulsing, palpitating heart—the 
sense of supreme beauty in Art, History, Nature, Religion— 
the exaltation of hope, the insight of faith, the thrill of that 
love which is the secret of existence. No one quite ex- 
presses it. . 

Someone has said: ‘‘It is the world of dreams.” No; 
it is the world of the realities, to which we ascend in ecsta- 
sies when the music is good, and when the heart is one 
with the Holy Heart of Him whose name is Love. 

My friend Harte says: ‘‘Therefore the spirit world of 
music is like the great silence of death: it has a thousand 
entrances, unseen, stumbled upon only in the dark, and 
every man must enter alone.” 

Yes; but he finds fellowships, and he finds the perfect 
speech. Even here, in the moods that give birth to music, 
and in the moods that are born of music, we say: ‘‘There 
is no need of words.”” We can not repeat the score. 
The melody has floated away, but | know what it meant. 
It means that which | mean. 

Once John Zundel said to Henry Ward Beecher: ‘‘! pray 
now as you pray!” 

‘*How ?” asked the preacher. 
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And the organist replied: ‘‘] place my hands on the key- 
board and play, and somehow | know that | commune with 
God.” 

Yet it was not this organ-tone that was sufficient—that 
was only amedium. In this Wordless medium God and man 
met In peace. 

| suddenly passed into the land of the wordless speech, 
and found that | needed no guide or guardian, for Bach, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Schubert, Wagner, Han- 
del had lifted me to its planes in many a sacred hour, 
when | knew not whether | was in the body or out of the 
body, when words marred the mood, and when one heard 
the songs of the souls that are now and forevermore with- 
out words. 


THE TONGUE IN SINGING. 
JOHN HOWARD. 


[ important points relating to the position and action 
of the tongue in artistic singing have lately come under 
the writer’s notice: 

THE TONGUE’S POSITION. 

Of course, the position of the tongue must change some- 
what for the different so-called sharp vowels, a short as in 
et By e short, as in ‘‘ell,’’ short, as in ‘‘it,” and eas in 
‘*eel.” In no case should it be held below the position of 
rest, its effortless position, although with many it is instinc- 
tive to lower the base for 0, ‘‘own,” and 00, ‘‘ooze.” The 
peculiar vowel sound represented by-er, ir, and ur, as in 
‘‘herd,” ‘‘sir,” and ‘‘burr,” seems to be made by raising 
the whole tongue a trifle. No other language has the sound; 
hence, it gives the visiting foreigner much trouble. 


RAISED TIP. 


It seems proved that the tone is much benefitted by rais- 
ing the tip of the tongue and drawing it back about one 
third of an inch from the teeth. This involves a slight effort 
of two pairs of the tongue’s muscles; one being the muscles 
extending from the sides of the tongue upward and back- 
ward to fasten themselves to small, projecting bones, or 
spurs, somewhat near the inner openings of the ears, one 
on each side of the head, and one pair extending from the 
tongue’s main body to the inner side of the chin. Their 
united contraction puts the tongue into a somewhat firm 
state, such that the member’s whole surface will be thrown 
into oscillation, vibration by the vibration, which the vocal 
chords impart, first to the Adam’s apple, or larynx, second, 
to the bone above the larynx, the hyoid bone, to which the 
whole rear surface of the tongue is attached. The result is 
a wonderfully enlarged and beautified tone, due to the larger 
amount of material thrown into oscillation. A very com- 
mon, familiar illustration will make this plain. 

Suppose you lay a handkerchief upon a table and shake 
one corner of it; only that corner will be moved, for the 
whole cloth is loose.- But suppose with the other hand you 
grasp the opposite corner and gently stretch the whole 
kerchief; now shaking one corner must shake the whole. 
The reader will readily apply this comparison to the tongue. 

Yet here a danger impends, and one of much gravity. 
Suppose, instead a handkerchief, you shake, or try to shake, 
one corner of a solid piece of tin or zinc, bearing well in 
mind that your shakings must have only the gentle force of 
the vibratory shakings of the vocal chords. The solider 
metal would not be stirred. 

just this too firm, too solid state of the tongue is a griev- 
ous and a common fault with fully two thirds of the public 
singers, also of the amateurs. By an enforced stiffening of 
the tongue, incident to its usually and falsely advised depres- 
sion, the valuable member loses its active value. It can not 
easily be thrown into oscillation; only the larynx and its im- 
mediate surroundings can vibrate, and the tone produced 
will be proportionately feeble and dull. 








VOCAL COMPRESSION, 


But such is the wonderful economy of nature, still two 
more services are performed by this rulable member. Briefly 
stated, it serves fo compress the vocal vibrations and thereby 
to make them issue from the mouth with far greater force, 
giving the valuable result of a much more powerful, 
voluminous tone. It is hard for the average reader to realize 
fully that the air in the mouth js a material, as certainly as is 
wood or iron, and susceptible to the same outside influence. 
But air has already been compressed to a liquid state, and 
one of its constituents, hydrogen, has been reduced to a 
solid. 

To use another homely comparison, let us suppose that a 
football having a small puncture, say of one inch diameter, 
is squeezed by the hands about 250 times each second, the 
jets of air sent out arough the puncture would smite the 
outer air just as often, and set up vibratory waves which 
would smite the drum of the ear exactly 250 a second and 
be heard as the tone middle A, or a tone of about that 
pitch. But suppose the puncture were two inches in diam- 
eter, then the same pressure, 250 a second, would still 
produce the tone A, but far more weakly. The four times 
larger puncture would transmit four times as large a body of 
air, but four times or sixteen times more feebly. Gentler 
waves would be started, and the tone would be correspond- 
ingly impaired. 

ow the vibrations which the vocal chords impart to the 
tongue, and also to the soft palate, and still also through these 
parts to the cheeks and even to the lips, actually, though 
gently, compress the enclosed air as surely as though one 
were to puff the cheeks and then press them with the hands 
250 times a second. Each tension of the vocal chords 
makes the tongue move a little and draws the palate, cheeks, 
and lips a little inward upon the enclosed air, sending it out 
of the mouth in stronger spurts to project stronger waves of 
tone. 

But if the mouth is enlarged, if its corners are spread, as 
is so frequently and fatally urged, these spurts will be just 
so much enfeebled. It follows, and the proof is easily ap- 
plied, that the corners of the mouth may, with advantage, 
be drawn very, very slightly towards each other even for the 
sharper vowels just enumérated, and indeed many of our 
rarest voices instinctively avail themselves of this practical 
aid. No one who remembers Albani's singing several years 
ago, can fail to recall the thin and husky tones which accom- 
panied her too amiable smile. Let the reader make the trials 
for him- or herself. ‘‘John,” said the father, ‘‘honesty is 
the best policy! I know it. I have tried both ways!” Let 
the reader try both ways and notice the change. 


LINGUAL-CHORD STRETCHING. 


Yet still another function belongs to the tongue, that of 
actually stretching the vocal chords. With an absolutely 
loose tongue no tone is humanly possible; only a broken 
shriek would reward your utmost efforts. Every . reliable 
authority agrees with all others that the stretching and the 
tending of the vocal chords is caused by the forward tilting 
(bascule) of one part of the larynx upon the other, the thy- 
roid cartilage upon the cricoid, or vice versa. Well, the 
whole rear surface of the throat-part of the tongue is attached 
to the hyoid bone, a horse-shoe bone that, during voice, is 
bound so firmly down upon the upper edge of the larger that 
they — be considered as one part, to be called the ‘‘ voice- 
box.” he contraction of the large muscles (hyoglossi), 
which form the main surface of the rear tongue, pulls 
strongly upwatd upon the rear ends of this bone, conse- 
quently with equal force upon the rear of the larynx, of the 
thyroid cartilage, which it tilts over forward, thereby stretch- 
ing and tensing the vocal chords with great power for high 
and powerful tones. 

In this marvelous mode is exhibited the wonderful economy 
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of nature which gives to the same member a threefold duty, 
nay, a fourfold, for must not the tongue also exert itself vari- 
ously for the formation of various vowels ? 








THE PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE TEACHING 
OF MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A PRIZE ESSAY BY MISS LOUISE E. SHUMWAY, READ AT 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 


* teaching vocal music in the public schools there should 
be kept constantly in mind the equal development of the 
physical, mental, and emotional faculties of the child. In 
the development of its physical powers we should begin 
with breathing exercises, for upon correct inhalation and ex- 
halation depends pure tone-production, and these breathing 
exercises must be given in the right way, with a full knowl- 
edge of the subject. 

From these breathing exercises we must next proceed to 
the development of the phonic elements of the language, for 
song is but speech voicing the emotions in its most esthetic 
form. Certain conditions are common to each, thus necessi- 
tating a common means for the culture of both. Unless the 
speaking voice is properly cultured, the singing voice will 
always remain deficient. Here is where vocal music, reading 
work, and the general speech of the child must correlate, 
otherwise vocal music in the schools fails to reach the results 
it should attain. 

For the correct development on these lines we must begin 
with the vowels a, 0, and oo, then prefixing and suffixing 
the consonants, next bringing out the prolongation or sing- 
ing tone, and this singing tone must be locate on the speak- 
ing voice. Then follows the development of the intuitive 
rhythm by accent, and all this work must be brought out 
through the intuitive faculties of the child. 

And now we come to the mastery of intervals and their 
tonic qualities. For this we should use a ladder diagram 
showing correctly the order in which half and whole steps 
occur, in this way presenting to the child the true object- 
lesson for its correct mental perception and conception of 
interval relationships. 

The presentation of the staff notation to the child for from 
one to two years of its first school life is unpedagogical. _In- 
terval-mastery should be-so taught that it develops the atten- 
tion and memory of the child, its perceptive and conceptive 
powers, and its ability to combine the elements of the lan- 
guage with the interval work. After succeeding in a mas- 
tery of this work, then, and not before, should we take up 
the staff notation and teach its technicalities. 

Throughout all our work we must keep constantly in mind 
the necessity of conforming-the range of exercises and songs 
to the range in which children can place their tones without 
forcing, and we must extend the range in harmony with the 
Beebe ic of the physical and mental nature. 

In the development of the emotional faculties of the 
children, the songs given them must, from the first, be of the 
highest order; must possess poetical sentiments and melo- 
dies that will lead the children’s emotional nature to the most 
exalted state of feeling; must be free from trash and be of a 
simplicity that the children can understand. These songs we 
should teach in such a manner that the children will feel all 
the beauty of the sentiments of the poetry, of the character 
of the melody, and with that feeling render them with such 
taste and expression that the reward of the faithful teacher 
will be a school bound together by a unity of the finer feel- 
ings of the children and a harmony of thought and deport- 
ment that no other study can give. 

When the children in our public schools are developed on 
these principles, then shall we have the true correlation of 
music with the other studies in the school curriculum. The 
term correlation. has to suffer much misapplication, and no- 
where more than in music, where the application of its prin- 
ciples has so long been dormant. 
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SOME POPULAR FALLACIES ABOUT MUSIC. 


HE notion that large organs, large orchestras, large chor- 

uses necessarily make a great deal of noise, is a very 
popular fallacy indeed, writes the well-known American 
critic, W. F. Apthorp. Of course, a large organ will sound 
louder, celeris paribus, than a small one; that is evident 
enough. But the way to make an organ strong-toned is not 
to increase the number of stops, but to increase the wind- 
pressure. A powerful volume of tone comes, as the saying 
is, from ‘‘the weight of bricks on the windchest,”’ not from 
the number of pipes. A single cornet blown hard will 
make more noise and carry farther than twenty cornets 
blown moderately. 

The idea that large halls need large orchestras is true 
enough as far as it goes. But it is far truer that large halls 
need brilliant and telling orchestration. Mr. Apthorp gives 
the Boston Music Hall as an instance of a hall which has 
been considered too large for good orchestral effect. He 
continues: It would be more accurate to say that it is too 
large for good orchestral effect in classical music; no one 
need complain of its being too large for Wagner's ‘‘ Kaiser- 
Marsch”! I think no one thought of its being too large for 
Eduard Strauss’s little orchestra of (1 think) twenty-four. In 
the Strauss waltzes and galops this little band made a more 
brilliant effect than an orchestra of seventy-five in the Sev- 
enth Symphony. It was all the result of Strauss’s peculiar 
style of instrumentation, which is particularly adapted to 
give brilliancy to a small orchestra; giving prominence to 
the piccolo-flute, the cornets, the side drum, the big drum, 
and cymbals—in a word, to all the shrill and incisive-toned 
instruments. In a certain sense it may even be said that 
Strauss’s little orchestra of twenty four would sound more 
brilliant in the Strauss waltzes and galops than an orchestra 
of seventy-five would in the same pieces, for the numerical 
increase would be all in the strings, and the larger mass of 
strings would tone down and cover up the brilliancy of the 
‘*noisier” instruments. . 

Large choruses and orchestras may be powerful, but they 


“are not strongest. In what are commonly called ‘‘strong 


effects” it is guality, not mere quantity, of tone that tells. 
I remember a performance of the Ninth Symphony. . . at 
which, when every singer and player was straining every 
nerve in double fortissimo on ‘‘Now embrace ye, all you 
millions!” the late lamented Saul—who played third trom- 
bone, and possessed, besides an excitable temperament, an 
exceedingly powerful pair of lungs —blew the whole chorus 
and orchestra to smithereens, singlehanded. All you could 
really bear was Saul’s trombone. 

Many people are so possessed with the idea of how the 
louder instruments in the orchestra—trumpets and trom- 
bones—can cover up and drown out not overstrong-voiced 
solo singers that they forget the dampening effect a duller 
and less determinate quality of tone may have at times. 
What prevents very large choruses, or most of them, being 


. really brilliant, is what is commonly known as the ‘‘dead 


wood” in them—the weak and stuffy-voiced singers, who 
give out a faint, hoarse tone, and do not come in sharply on 
the beat. Eliminate this ‘‘dead wood,” and leave only the 
strong, fresh-voiced, rhythmically precise singers, that is, cut 
down the chorus (on an average) by two-thirds, and you 
will double its brilliancy. Mme. Cappiani, the singer, once 
told me that in Italian opera-houses what the principal sing- 
ers most stood in dread of in the orchestra was not the trom- 
bones, but the double-basses. These comparatively dull- 
toned instruments could, when ill played, cover up the voice 
more than all the brass put together. 

It is a wide-spread popular fallacy that you can always 
make a movement sound more lively by taking it faster. 
This is, to be sure, not wholly a fallacy; vivacity of effect 
certainly does increase, as a rule, with rapidity of tempo. 
But there are cases where it does not. Vivacity of rhythmic 
effect depends, far more upon the rapidity of the deat, that is, 
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upon the shortness of the rhythmical unit, than upon the 
rapidity with which one note follows after another. Take 
an Allegro movement in 4-4 time; play it a little faster, and 
it will unquestionably sound more lively; but, so soon as 
you play it enough faster to make it sound like 2-2 (alla bre- 
ve) time, that is, so fast that the listener instinctively takes 
the half-note as the rhythmical ‘unit, instead of the quarter- 
note, its vivacity of impression is largely diminished. You 
see, the alla breve beat (twice to a measure) of the very rapid 
tempo is really not nearly so fast as the 4-4 beat of the less 
rapid tempo; and it is the rapidity of beat that makes for vi- 
vacity of impression. 

The superior sadness or gloominess of the minor mode, 
compared with the major, has been much expatiated on. 
Schopenhauer once said that all popular dance tunes in the 
minor mode lacked true vivacity, and reminded him of danc- 
ing in tight boots. I wonder if Schopenhauer ever heard 
Rossini’s tarantella, ‘‘Gia la luna,” in A minor; | think that 
tune knocks his theory pretty well on the head. 

Of popular fallacies concerning the definite emotional sig- 
nificance of music | have spoken before, and need say noth- 
ing more now. 

Perhaps the most irritating fallacy of all is the notion some 
people have—and persist in sticking to through thick and 
thin—that intellectual music is necessarily unemotional. | 
wonder what such people would say if musicians should all 
of a sudden turn round and attempt to apply the same rule 
to poetry, and try to prove that Shakespeare, for instance, 
was unemotional because undeniably intellectual. The no- 
tion is as idiotic as that other kindred one—that music writ- 
ten in a difficult and complex form must needs be uninspired 
and ‘‘mathematical.” Let me try and turn the tables in the 
same way as before. The ferza rima is—as | have been 
given to understand by experts—one of the most difficult of 
all poetical forms; yet the whole ‘‘ Divina Commedia” is writ- 
ten in ferza rima. Was -Dante uninspired and ‘‘ merely 
mathematical”’? 

One more! How many people are there not who imagine 
that educated musicians don’t like good ‘‘light” music! | 
wish some of the victims of this idea could have watched 
Professor John K. Paine five nights running at Sullivan's 
‘*lolanthe,” or seen the present writer go every night for a 
fortnight to Offenbach’s ‘‘La Périchole” in London—and he 
hadn't lost his heart to Schneider either. 








THE CRITICS AND THE MUSICIANS. 
WILSON G. SMITH. 


3 is a most deplorable fact that we are too prone to decry 
the musical efforts of those who are either commencing 
their career or have not yet attained a sure foothold in the 
pantheon of fame, and the history of art and artists, espe- 
cially creative ones, whose early efforts met with little or no 
recognition, make interesting reading for those who are, or 
imagine they are, traveling the same narrow road of Art. 
The record of art development affords many instances where 
sagacious critics were made the victims of some cunning 
musician. Hector Berlioz, that great French virtuoso of the 
orchestra, from whom even the greater Wagner gained valu- 
able information and suggestions, was not always wor- 
shiped as the musical apostle of France, and his early life, so 
full of disappointed hopes and aspirations, furnishes a story 
capable of touching the heart of the most obdurate critic or 
musical pessimist. 

Well, Berlioz, who at the time was more highly esteemed 
as a critic and musical writer than composer, once announced 
through the press that he had discovered in the archives of 
some secluded convent the manuscript of a sacred composi- 
tion, whose style and content left but little doubt as to who 
its author must have been. 


To make a long story short, the work was rehearsed and 
produced in the name of this deceased author, and the musi- 
cal world heralded the resurrection and restoration of so 
valuable and important a work. 

Berlioz, after abiding, as he thought, the proper time, 
calmly announced the fact that not the defunct but the living 
had composed the work, in fact he was himself its perpetra- 
tor, whereupon the poor, deluded music public began a war- 
fare of words and affidavits to prove that the work was, 
after all, unworthy the master whose name had been resur- 
rected to father the musical imposition, and they, the astute 
critics of the press, had all along doubted the authenticity 
of the work in question. 

Posterity has, however, granted him a place of honor 
among the greatest of musical masters. 

Liszt was another artist who at times indulged in little 
musical pleasantries at the expense of his friends and the 
musical public. 

I recall to mind one anecdote bearing upon the subject, 
and will relate it. Beethoven was at the time the musical 
giant of Vienna, and his works were greatly esteemed by 
the professionals and amateurs of that city. On one occa- 
sion Liszt was loaned, for two of his concerts, a piano trio 
by Beethoven and one by Pixis, a brilliant pianist but rather 
pedantic composer; so Artist Liszt bethought himself how 
great a joke it would be to announce on his program the two 
trios and simply reverse the authorship of each. This was 
carried out most successfully, and the critics and public were 
loud in their condemnation of the Beethoven trio composed 
by Pixis, and as profuse in their admiration for the Pixis trio 
composed by Beethoven. All of which places an interroga- 
tion point after the old saying that a rose by any other name 
emits as agreeable an odor. 

And it all returns to the question as to how many times 
we have admired musical compositions till we knew who 
wrote them, and equivocated concerning others whose 
source we found to be located in the higher altitudes of fame. 

Let us then be up and playin 
Works by writers of our date, 


Lest perchance we be delaying 
Honors that may come too late. 


—‘‘Song Journal.” 








Cowper has it somewhere— 


Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds, 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. 


If this is the case, the songs of katydids, locusts, and crick- 
ets should act as a wonderful tonic in the waning summer 
season. 








Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong, 
Finish what | begin, 

And all I fail to win. 


What matter, | or they, 
Mine or another’s day, 

So the right word is said 
And life the sweeter made ? 


Hail to the coming singers! 
Hail to the brave light-bringers! 
Forward I reach and share 

All that they sing or dare, 


I feel the earth move sunward, 
I join the great march onward, 
And take, by faith while living, 
My freehold of thanksgiving. 
—W hbittier. 





The Swallow's Song. 


Revised and Fingered by ( Was die Schwalbe sang.) 
Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer. 


CARL BOHM, Op. 270. 
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YIRGINIA WALTZ. 
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Revised by P. F. Camp. 


EDUARD SCHUTT. 
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“Were I gard’ner. ‘ 
= Si j’étais Jardinier. 


(Roger Milés.) 





= (Soprano, or Tenor.) 


English version by D. Kanner. C. CHAMINADE. 


Allegretto. (¢- 96.) 
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Unter dem Doppel Adler. 
at Mandolin Under the Double Eagle. 
MARCH. 


Arr. by “WINTHROP” : J. F. WAGNER, Op. 159. 
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Tue Musicat Vistror is published on the first of every 
montb. 

The subscription price is $1.50 per year, payable invaria- 
bly in advance. Single copies 15 cents. 

*.* Correspondents are informed that notices of concerts 
and other items must be forwarded before the twentieth of the 
month; otherwise they can not be inserted. All communica- 
tions must be accompanied with the names and addresses 
of the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be addressed 
to THe Musicat Visiror, care of 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











It is said that the oldest piece of music in the world is 
called ‘‘ The Blessing of the Priests.” This song was sung 
in the Temple at Jerusalem, and even now in synagogues 
of Spain and Portugal. The manuscript papyrus is kept in 
a small iron box. 








How true it is, as a recent writer has observed, that there 
have been comparatively few good composers of organ 
music, and although of recent years a great deal of organ 
music has been published, the entire field of legitimate or- 
gan compositions occupies but a limited space. 








Wits this number the Visrror begins its twenty-first vol- 
ume. It bespeaks the kindly consideration of all its friends, 
and hopes to greet many new ones the coming year. The 
Vistror herewith tenders to all who may read these lines its 
best wishes for a happy and prosperous new year. 





THE new copyright law, or amendment to the present 
one, passed the Senate recently, together with the amend- 
ment adopted by the House. The bill protects the per- 
formance of musical compositions as the former law 
protected dramatic works. It also makes an injunction 
granted by one circuit judge enforcible in any other circuit. 








A Pianist. who knows nothing of the principles of vocal 
music can not use his instrument to the best advantage; can 
not make it sing, the great desideratum in piano-playing. 
His work otherwise is mechanical in the extreme; his piano 
nothing but an arrangement of inverted trip-hammers of a 
mild sort which he works with more or less of technical 
ability or agility, if you please, the effect of which is a par- 
rot-like performance devoid of all real music. 








LgonorA JACKSON, the young American violinist now study- . 


ing with Joachim, and whose playing created such a furore 
at a recent contest in Berlin, received her first impulse in 
true expression (as she once stated to the editor of the 


Vistror), from a remark made to her by her mother, ‘‘ Make. 


the violin sing, daughter.” She afterwards studied singing 





in order the better to play the violin. So should other in- 
strumentalists know something of vocal music in order to 
make their instruments sing. 


Music-TEACHERS should understand that a cross ana stern 
visage does not necessarily denote dignity and superior in- 
telligence. If success depends upon stolidity of counte- 
nance, one might as well recite to a plaster cast or a Modoc 


indian. A smile and a word of approval, a little unbend- 


ing at times, is better than dignified reticence, although 
it must be admitted that a continual grin is not any more to 
be commended than a continual scowl. Better lead by love 
than fear; better /ead any way than drive. 


Tue editor of the Musical Million makes us a satisfactory 
explanation of its use of a Vistror article without credit, in 
arecent number. Mr. Kieffer attached suitable credit to the 
cutting from our paper, as the copy shows, but his foreman 
neglected to see that it was ‘‘setup.” The printer says 
that we must ‘‘cuss him,” and not the editor of the Million, 
but we have no desire to cuss anybody, and simply took 
the incident as a basis for an explanation of our habit of 
‘*setting solid,” to save room, all matter used in the Visiror. 


THE program of the Ohio Music-Teachers’ Association's 
annual meeting did not reach us in time for insertion in the 
last Vistror, which fact we somewhat regret, although our 
experience has been that, as such programs are seldom 
given at the meetings as printed, on account of the failure 
of appointees to perform the parts allotted to them, it would 
be much better and more true to the facts if the program 
were made after the meetings instead of before them. We 
have no special reference in these remarks to the Ohio 
meetings, though they have suffered in this way also, but 
to the N. M. T. A., which is a more unmanageable organ- 
ization, and to the other similar societies with which we 
have been connected. 


No better way of beginning the new year, or of cement- 
ing friendship, can be found than by subscribing for a good 
musical monthly. The following notes, just at hand as we 
write, may suggest the right sort of paper to take one’s 
self, or send to a friend. Says the Northwest Journal of 
Education : 

Tue Musicat Vistror is again upon our table. This musical periodical, 
now in its twenty-first volume, keeps fully abreast of the times. It is of spe- 
cial value to teachers and beginners in music as well as all other music-lovers 
The hints and points to young pianists are worth the price of the magazine. 

The second note is from a prominent teacher in Raleigh, 
N. C.: 

Please accept my hearty thanks for the copy of the Musica Vistror just 
received. 1 find it a most valuable musical journal for both singer and pian- 
ist, and shall take pleasure in recommending it to my pupils and friends. 

Yours truly, Gitmore Warp Bryant. 


THERE is great danger of our professional singers and 
singing societies overdoing the pronunciation fad. e have 
previously called attention to some of the extremes of vocal 
pronunciation which now largely prevail. We were much 
puzzled, at first, at a recent concert to hear the singers vo- 
calizing something about a ‘‘mahn” or ‘‘ maun”’ ‘‘ stawnd- 
~* with ‘‘haund” uplifted for some purpose or other, 
which we couldn't quite make out. A reference to the pro- 
gram enlightened us. These strange words were intended 
for ‘‘man,” ‘‘standing,” ‘‘hand,” etc. It is a piece of folly 
to pronounce a word differently in singing than in reading, 
except in the case of ‘‘ wind,” etc., when rhyme is desired. 
Sense should not be Sacrificed to sound. If a singer can 
not pronounce his words in song as in speech, he or she 
has been improperly trained, and that's all there is about it! 
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BICYCLE VERSUS PIANO. 


When a man purchases a bicycle, his first care is not so 
much to know the nature of its construction, the names of 
all of its parts, their composition, use, etc., as it is to know how 
to manage the machine so that he will not have to be car- 
ried home in an ambulance, or appear the next day profusely 
adorned with courtplaster, splints, bandages, and other sur- 
gicalappliances. At least this is the Vistror’s idea of it. 

For mercantile and manufacturing purposes this knowl, 
edge of detail may be, and doubtless is, very ve gg 4 but 
for practical work upon the wheel it is not needed. Horace 
Greeley once remarked upon the subject of the resumption of 
specie payment, that the way to resume was to resume. 
So the way to ride is to ride. Experience will come with 
practice, and the result will be a speedy and effective com- 
mand of the wheel. 

The knowledge of the detail of construction will not pre- 
vent a rider from driving full tilt into a lamp-post. One who 
thought he knew it all, and who could explain every least 
particular of the makeup of a bicycle, but who had never 
mounted one, tried to ride the other day. ‘‘ Get out of the 
way, boys,” said he. ‘‘] know all about the machine. 
Here goes! I'm going to get there right away!” He got 
there; ‘‘right away,” too. When the lookers-on had pulled 
him out of chaos and gathered up the fragments, they pro- 
ceeded to rearticulate both the man and the machine, and 
another attempt was made, but the man this time did not 
rely so much upon his knowledge of ball bearings, sprock- 
ets, high gears, etc., as he did upon past experience and the 
advice of his teacher. With a somewhat subdued manner, 
but with a courageous heart, he mounted his fiery steed once 
more, and this time he ‘‘ got there” safely and a little be- 
yond, and would have done fairly well had not a fat market- 
woman, with a large and full basket, hove in sight. Turn 
the handle-bar which way he would, the bicycle seemed 
determined to investigate that market-basket. And it did. 
When finally the street was cleared of the debris occasioned 
by this collision, the way was also clear by this time for a 
more practical and intelligent view of the subject of learning 
to ride a wheel, and success at last crowned the efforts of 
him who knew all about a bicycle from a technical point of 
view, but found that knowledge of no avail as a working 
: hypothesis. 

The moral of this is in the application of it, as one of 
Dickens’ characters was wont to remark. There seems to 
be a tendency in these latter days to spend too much time 
and study on what might be called the anatomy of piano- 
playing. A knowledge of physiology and the structure of 
the human body is doubtless useful, but we question whether 
it is of much value in taking pianists. A practical knowl- 
edge of singing and playing does not depend upon a knowl- 
edge of the muscles used, and we do not believe it at all 
necessary that music students should matriculate at a medi- 
cal college in order to become good pianists or vocalists. It 
is doubtless well for the teacher to know all these things; 
but, as far as we have been able to ascertain, this knowledge 
to the pupil is confusing and useless. 

When one knows just what he wants to do, and sets 
out under proper guidance to do it, Nature will do the rest, 
putting the right muscles at work at just the proper time to 
produce the effect desired. 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA. 
OHN PHILIP SOUSA, whose portrait appears on our cover 
page, was born in Washington, D. C., 1854, of Spanish 


father and German mother. is early musical training was 
of the best, for he attracted attention as a violinist when 
very young, and at the age of eighteen became an orches- 
tral leader, where unusual abilities in this direction were 
demonstrated. At the age of twenty-six years he was ap- 


pointed, under the Hayes administration, musical director of 
the United States Marine Band, which position he filled with 


* great credit and honor for twelve years, during which time 


the national band was developed into one of the best drilled 
bands in existence, and drew world-wide attention to Mr. 
Sousa as a bandmaster of unprecedented, if not unequaled, 
ability. Mr. Sousa remained with the Marine Band until he 
received an offer to take up the baton of his present unpar- 
alleled organization, August 1, 1892. As a composer Mr. 
Sousa is unusually prolific and popular. He is known as 
‘the March King” as widely as Strauss is known as ‘‘the 
Waltz King,”’ and he is one of the very few American com- 
posers whose works are generally Cored in Europe. Alto- 

ether he has composed over two hundred musical works, 
including a great number of marches, songs, overtures, and 
five operas, ‘‘ El Capitan,” being the latest and most suc- 
cessful opera. In appearance Director Sousa is of medium 
height, possessing a well-knit frame, with features of south- 
ern brunette type, bespeaking a warmth of temperament, 
great enthusiasm, energy, and intelligence. He possesses 
the magnetic personal charm which attracts others, and at 
the same time enables him to control .a band as much by 
force of character as by vested authority. 








CITY NOTES. 


Mr. E. W. Glover is progressing —— the May Musical 
Festival work. Besides the regular Monday evening mass 
rehearsal there are part rehearsals for special study each week. 


Sousa and his unapproachable band are to appear at Music 
Hall January 26. The soloists for this occasion will be Mrs. 
Elizabeth Northrop and the Swedish violinist, Miss Martina 
Johnstone. 


The Cincinnati Marine Band gave a fine concert at the 
Auditorium December 8th, at which Miss Ziegler, Miss 
Jantz, J. Surdo, A. W. Macbrair, and Archie Macbrair ren- 
dered valuable assistance. 


The Cincinnati Liederkranz, Louis Ehrgott, director, gave 
its first concert of the season December 8. Local talent 
was represented by compositions by Dr. Elsenheimer, R. 
Kieserling, Jr., and Wm. Ebann. 


The opening concert of the College Chorus and Students’ 
Orchestra at the Odeon, December 12, was interesting 
from the fact that the director, Mr. Van der Stucken, shows 
evidence of a desire to keep the members at work upon 
music within the range of their attainments. There is, 
therefore, always an encouragement to labor, and the way 
is made easy to go up higher. 


This paper will be printed before the Ohio’Music-Teachers’ 
Association will have concluded its sessions at Delaware. 
We regret very much our inability to attend the meetings, 
as the program committee, of which Mr. F. R. Adams, of 
Delaware, is chairman, has provided a most excellent feast 
of good things, and from what we know of Mr. Adams as 
a hustler, all the goods advertised will be delivered on the 
spot at the time specified, as far as he is concerned. We 
hope the meetings will prove a great success. The Asso- 
ciation has the best wishes of the Visiror. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory concerts, since our last issue, 
have been Mr. Kruger’s final concert of his remarkable 
series. A Song Recital, December 8, by Miss Frances 
Cusson, assisted by Miss Elsie Weihl and Mr. Lee Wiltsee, 
pupils of Miss Frances Moses. A Pupil’s Recital, Decem- 
ber 5, and a Piano Recital, by Theodore F. Bohlmann, 
with the assistance of Messrs. Brand and Sederberg, Decem- 
ber 11. One of the interesting features of this recital was the 
performance for the first time in this city of Brahms’ Second 


Sonata for Piano and 'Cello, Op. 99. The whole program 


was one of superior excellence. 








The third recital of the 18th Season of Mr. George Schnei- 
der’s Educational Piano Recitals was given at the rooms of 
the school in Pike's Opera-House Building December 26, 
at 2 o'clock. The value of the program will be seen at a 

lance: Beethoven, Sonata, Op. 90; Schytté, Barcarolle, 

p. 60, for 2 Pianos; Schytté, Caprices, Op. 63; No. 2 Fu- 
neral March; No. 5, Pentesilea; Sinding, Variations E-flat 
minor for two Pianos; Brahms, Sonata, Op. 5, F minor, a 
Allegro maestoso, 6 Andante, ¢ Scherzo, d Intermezzo, ¢ 
Finale. Mr. Philip Werthner took part in the numbers for 
two Pianos. 


We were unable to attend the Seitz-Doerner Concert last 
month and so reprint the following notice of it from the 
Times-Star: 

Mr. Hans Seitz, the new vocal instructor, made his first 
public appearance as a singer at the College of Music faculty 
concert. His selections were three Schumann songs, Gun- 
kel's ‘‘Geisterschuff,”” Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Waldhexe” and a Van 
der Stucken song. Mr. Seitz is a good example of the Ger- 
man school of dramatic singing; he weighs every thought, 
every shade of thought and places above all things the dra- 
matic essence of the text. In matters of phrasing and 
breathing he is a model of taste and accuracy. His enunci- 
ation is clear and full of meaning. His voice is flexible but 
it lacks resonance, and in the lower register is far from sym- 
pathetic in quality. Mr. Doerner played his old warhorse, 
the A-flat Weber Sonata, creditably, and in the Beethoven 
quintet for piano, oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon did some 
admirable ensemble work. His rhythm was well marked, 
and he understands the relative value of his instruments. 


The Orpheus Club gave its first concert of its fifth season 
at the Odeon Thursday evening, December 3. The soloists 
were Miss Mina Betscher, soprano, Mr. H. Meyn, baritone, 
and Mr. L. Godowsky, pianist. The work by the Club was 
about the best it has ever done, perhaps the very best. The 
voices were in good trim and had evidently had a severe 
training, with the intent to show the Club in its most favor- 
able condition. All of the work was admirably done. The 
concert was none the less enjoyable because the program 
consisted of short numbers. Miss Betscher sang beautifully 
and with great expression, and especially in the new songs 
by Chevalier Tirindelli, which are fine specimens of elegant 
song-writing. Mr. Meyn also sang very acceptably. He 
is asinger whom we hope to hear again soon. The pianist, 
Godowsky, was either not at his best, or his selections failed 
to commend themselves to the audience, or both, for he did 
not make the impression that was expected of him by those 
who had heard him at other times. But why so many so- 
loists when the main interest centers in the Club itself ? 


The fourth afternoon and evening concerts of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra takes place January 1 and 2, 1897, with Mr. 

heodore Bohlmann, soloist. Mr. Bohlmann wili play the 
Concerto for Pianoforte in E-flat major, by Liszt. The other 
numbers will be Prelude, Choral and fain Bach; Sym- 
phony No. 12, Haydn, and Suite Algerienne, St. Saens. The 
concerts so farhave been quite well attended, but the au- 
diences have not been as large as they should be. Work of 
this character should receive the support of all lovers of good 
music. Their encouragement and aid is necessary to the 
final success of the Orchestra. It has been suggested that 
the programs do not receive sufficient rehearsals to produce 
the best results; that ‘‘teading” the music is not ‘‘ know- 
ing” it; that the director is getting to have ‘‘too many irons 
in the fire” to do good work, and that while the present 
condition of the Orchestra may do for promenade concerts 
and the ‘‘opening” of new stores, it is not up to what it 
should be for Symphony Concerts at Music Hall, etc., etc., 
but we leave those criticisms for the Symphony Committee 
to estimate at their worth, hoping that future concerts will 


‘ show such improvement as will give the lie to these reports. 
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MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 


Mr. George Hamlin, the well-known Chicago tenor, sang 
in New York with success last month. 


The Chicago Marine Band, T. P. Brooke, conductor, is 
giving a successful series of Sunday afternoon concerts at 
the Columbia Theater. 


Mr. Wm. Armstrong, musical editor of The Tribune, gave 
a most interesting lecture before the Amateur Musical Club, 
at Steinway Hall, December 2. 


David Henderson’s Opera Company opened the new Gai- 
ety Theater December 8, with a performance of the comic 
opera, ‘‘La Fille de Madame Angot.”’ 


Prof. Otto Pfefferkorn, pianist, gave a recital at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Tuesday, December 22. Prof. Pfefferkorn is 
director of Music at the Armour Institute, this city. 


Miss Lillian Russell filled a two weeks’ engagement in 
December at Palmer’s new Great Northern Theater, appear- 
ing in the musical comedy ‘‘An American Beauty.”’ 


Madame Nordica was the soloist at the Chicago Orches- 
tra concerts of December 11 and 12. Madame Nordica 
sang the aria ‘‘Elizabeth” (Erkel) and ‘‘O Hall of Song,” 
‘**Tannhauser” (Wagner) with great success. 


The soloists for the first concert of the Apollo Club are 
Mrs. Geneveve Clark Wilson, soprano; Mrs. Cameron, alto; 
Mr. Evan Williams, tenor, of New York, and Ffrangcon Da- 
vies, bass. The ‘‘ Messiah” is to be given at this concert. 


The first concert of the Chicago Manuscript Society took 
place in Summey’s Recital Hall, December 10, the program 
consisting of compositions by P. C. Lutkin, Adolph Koel- 
ling, Mrs. Jessie L. Gayner, Mrs. Mazzucato Young, Henry 
Schoenfeld, F. G. Gleason, and Wm. H. Sherwood. 


The third concert of the Chicago Chamber Music series 
was given in Handel Hall, December 15, under the man- 
agement of Clayton F. Summey. The program included 
Brahm’s A minor Quartet, Op. 51, No. 2; Schumann's Quin- 
tet for piano, two violins, violo and ‘cello, and songs by 
Brahms and Schumann. W. H. Sherwood, pianist, and 
Mrs. Wilson, soprano, were the assisting artists, Mrs. Hess 
Burr, accompanist. 


The Evanston Musical Club gave the ‘‘ Messiah” at their 
first concert for this season in the First Methodist Church, 
Evanston, December 15. The performance as a whole was 
a creditable one. The Northwestern University School of 
Music orchestra took part in the performance, and the solo- 
ists were Miss Helen Buckley, soprano; Mrs. Thatcher, con- 
tralto; Wm. J. Brown, tenor, and Charles W. Clark, bari- 
tone. Clarence Dickinson was at the organ, and Prof. P. 
C. Lutkin, as usual, conducted. The singing of the chorus 
showed improvement over last year’s work. The attend- 
ance was large, and the performance closed with the Halle- 
lujah Chorus. 


The Chicago Mendelssohn Club, Harrison M. Wild, mu- 
sical director, gave a delightful concert at the Steinway 
Hall, December 8, it being the first concert of the third sea- 
son. This club is composed of fifty men’s voices, includ- 
ing some of the leading singers of the city, the second bass 
being especially fine. The program was an interesting one, 
and included ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,’ Hermann Mohr; ‘‘Thana- 
topsis,” (with baritone solo and chorus), Mosenthal; ‘‘ Love's 
Rejoicing,” Dr. E. Voerster; ‘‘The Chafer and the Flow- 
er,’ W. H. Veit; ‘‘ Valentine’ and the well-known 
‘*Three Words,” Horatio W. Parker. The soloists were 
Max Bendix, violinist; George W. Furgusson, baritone; 
Clarence Dickenson, organist, and Mrs. Frank A. Howard 
played the accompaniments artistically. 
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CURRENT NOTES AND NEWS. 


A. W. Wilcox, the veteran organ-builder of Worcester, 
Mass., is dead. . 


Mme. Nordica has made a contract for a second concert 
tour, which began December 26. 


The Guildhall School of Music, London, is the largest 
known. It has 4,000 students and 110 professors. 


Robert Lipp, Wagner's violin-teacher, now ninety years 
of age, was present the past summer at the performances 
at Bayreuth. 


Prof. C. C. Case conducted a convention at North Adams, 
Mich., week of December 1, and one at Adrian, Mich., the 
following week. 


The vocalist of Victor Herbert’s band, Miss Marie Doni- 
van, is an Ohio young lady who has made a marked suc- 
cess in her work. 


It is said that Sioux City has a cycling orchestra. The 
twelve first and six second violins ride upon nine tandems; 
the four ’cellos and four basses on motor cars, on account 
of the bulkiness of their instruments; the flutists on bicycles; 
the trumpet and trombone-players on triplets. 


It has been decided to give three cycles of the ‘‘Ring der 
Nibelungen” next year at Bayreuth from July 21 to 24, Au- 
gust 2 to 5, and August 14 to 17. There will also be eight 
representations of ‘‘ Parsifal,”’ on July 19, 27, 28, and 30, and 
August 8, 9, 11, and 19. Before M. Jean de Reszke sailed 
for Amefica he was in communication with Frau Wagner 
respecting his appearance in “Siegfried” and ‘‘ Die Wakure” 
at the festival. There seems to be a difficulty about attend- 
ing the many rehearsals. 


Bandmaster John Philip Sousa and the well-known organ- 
ization which he controls are to start early in the new year 
on a twenty-one-thousand-mile transcontinental tour. This 
will be the band’s third trip across the continent, the longest 
journey ever undertaken by band or orchestra. Since Mr. 
David Blakeley died a few weeks ago, the general manage- 
ment of the band has devolved upon Mr. Frank Christianer, 
his former assistant. Mr. Christianer is now general man- 
ager of the organization. 


William Steinway, of New York, whose death occurred 
Monday, November 30, was born in Seesen, Duchy of 
Brunswick, March 5, 1836. He was the fourth son of the 
late Henry Engelhard Steinway, the first piano-maker of the 
name. rriving in America in 1850, when fourteen years 
of age, he was at once apprenticed, at his own request, to 
William Nunns & Co., and on March 5, 1853, having be- 
come a thorough mechanic, he entered into the partnership 
then formed by Henry Steinway and his sons. William 
Steinway was the sole survivor of the original house. 
He was a man of very generous and lovable nature, 
occupied many positions of honor and trust in New York 
city, and played an important part both in social and polit- 
ical life outside of his special business. 








HAIR AND MUSIC. 


(mA! is the value of physiologic research, says Ste- 
venson, the critic. The baldness of orchestral musicians 
has been too long merely a joke, often one too far personal. 
And now it seems that the topic is one of serious discov- 
ery. An American medical journal not only demonstrates 
the old, sad theory that half of our citizens of thirty years 
are bald (thirty percent of that half being bald physicians). 
It goes further. Practical musicians exhibit not only as 


much of a proportion of baldness as we would expect, but 
more variations, far, than would be expected. There is a 
science, if not a method, in, so to say, instrumental hairless- 
ness. Players of the string band and of the pianoforte are 
less inclined to be bald than those luckless enough to have 
their work cut out for them in the wind choir. The brass 
instruments, from the tubas up to the trumpets, are quoted 
as ‘‘particularly mischievous” to the hairy. The horn is a 
sure doom to one’s locks. The military bandsmen are thus 
in a parlous state. One announcer of this lamentable the- 
ory has diagnosed a regular disease that he calls the ‘‘fan- 
fare baldness.” All trumpeters and cornetists get it, sooner 
or later. The wood-wind come next in danger. Most 
flautists are not to hope for hair after thirty-two.. Whether 
these conclusions have resulted yet in a system of ns scat 
treatment by music is not stated. Possibly our orchestra 
players will do more changing off of responsibilities, and 
so flee from the radiance that the chandelier so cruelly 
brightens. Luckily, too, musicians are more professional 
than vain (though Mozart was vain of his bair), otherwise 
we should soon learn that, from mysterious and unknown 
reasons, it was impossible to get together an orchestra 
needed to give Wagner his sonority, or to deliver the crush- 
ing antiphons of Berlioz’s ‘‘Requiem” or Verdi's ‘‘Man- 
zoni Mass.” 





HOW TO PRACTICE THE SCALES, 


HILOMEL, a writer in the Musical Standard, discusses the 
above subject in a very helpful way. We give a few of 
his ideas herewith: 

There would be no harm at all in any learner having a try 
at scales the first time he sits at a piano, supposing scale ex- 
ercises to be properly constructed, if it did not frighten him 
away from the piano altogether. It would, however, be 
better on the whole to defer such an attempt for a while. 
The one act, fact, or event which is most important in piano- 
practice is one for which we have no name. . If, in any lan- 
guage or tongue ever spoken on this globe or any other globe, 
a word or phrase could be found to serve the purpose, | 
would gladly be excused making a name of my own. The 
inelegant expression ‘‘underthumbing” has the recommen- 
dation that no one, knowing it to have to do with scale- 
practice, can be in any uncertainty as to its meaning. Given 
a little exercise containing these notes, E, F, G, F, to be 
played again and again (but nef twenty times, with all due 
respect to the Shade of Sir C. Hallé) by middle finger, 
thumb, forefinger, thumb, and I will undertake that any 
child, however stupid, however elumsy-handed, will be 
pleased with it when he has once mastered it, though he 
may at first resent being set to do such a simple thing in such 
a difficult way, and you may even have to hold his other 
fingers to secure the right pe ght | And when he finds 
how easily a little drilling of this kind will enable him to run 
up and down rapidly over the scale of,an octave, he will be 
delighted. 

There are unquestionable advantages in the learner keep- 
ing mainly to ‘“‘ five-finger position” work in the early stage, 
but a. little scale-practice of the right kind may make a use- 
ful diversion in any stage. Pending the appearance of a 
really good manual, a very useful scale exercise can be im- 
provised, even by the least gifted learner. Let him run the 
eight notes from C to C, and then up—not down—and again 
and again, up and up, over the same notes without any 
pause or break in the time; and after a certain number of 
repetitions, let him skip down a seventh and up in the same 
way from D to D, then skip down a seventh and up from E 
to E and so on, playing only the white keys and using the 


same fingers in each gates. If the pace is slow enough, 
ing 


after a little preliminary drilling over the ‘‘ underthumbing,” 
over the notes E, F, G, the most awkward beginner will be 
amused as well as instructed by this exercise. The most 













valuable step to reading is the finding a note by the interval. 
To learn to perceive,.as rapidly as possible, that the next 
note is a seventh from the note he now holds under his fin- 
ger, to reach over or span this interval and so feel his way 
to the next note will be an infallible beginning of the learn- 
“~“* read. 

his practice will be especially useful for the study of ac- 
cent. A very little care will be needed to insure the accent 
being thrown on the right note, but nearly every beginner 
will be tempted to throw it exactly in the wrong place—on 
the last of the eight notes. All that is needed is to slacken 
the pace until the accent is managed right, and the notes 
follow one another smoothly without any of them being 
crowded together. It is especially important that one pas- 
sage of eight notes should follow another without any pause 
or break in the time. 

For the other keys than C a different form of scale-prac- 
tice is needed. It is a very mischievous piece of stupidity 
to suppose that being able to play scales in all the keys is to 
know all the keys. To be able to playa piece or a study or 
an exercise, in any key differs from knowing that key almost 
as much as being carried ina cab from one side of the city 
to the other differs from being able to find your way all 
about the city on foot. Let us take one key, the key of E 
major. One useful result of scale-practice in that key is to 
know instinctively and intuitively where the thumb is to go 
in any scale passage that may occur in that key. Any 
amount of practice of the conventional scales will scarcely 
accomplish anything in that direction. Let a passage of 
eight notes be siege up from E to E, then eight notes down 
from F to F, then eight notes up from G to G, then eight 
notes down from A to A, and so on, a succession of similar 
runs of eight notes passing step by step over the whole or 
a great portion of the keyboard. A certain difficulty of fin- 
gering will be encountered, but only such as patience and 
perseverence will readily overcome in the case even of the 
slowest-witted learner. The necessity of applying the mind 
to the business is an immense advantage. 





————— 


HUMAN MUSIC. 
S. MILLINGTON MILLER, M. D. 


Or of the most delightful chapters in Theophile Gau- 
tier’s ‘‘Constantinople” is that describing his visit to 
the ‘‘Dancing Dervishes."" The music to which these en- 
thusiasts move, and which finally forces them into an un- 
controllable ecstasy, is of that humming and monotonous 
variety which hypnotizes by a constant and rhythmical repe- 
tition of the same mofif. 

When the supremacy of the music over their will is once 
firmly established their organisms are depressed or exalted, 
quieted into drowsiness or spurred forward into movements 
of wild and prolonged excitement, by a simple lowering or 
raising of the octave of the note. 

This is a condensed statement of Gautier’s description of 
the séance, but the truth of the matter really was that their 
wild dancing—which was prolonged, as he expressed it, 
until they were absolutely impervious to fatigue and pain, 
and until their heads and necks formed the stamens, their 
arms the pistils, and their flowing dburnouses the corollas of 
enormous human flowers—was due primarily to imbibition 
of their senses, and then the simple performance of an inter- 
minable dancing habit which had been taught them in the 
past. 

When you or I go to bed and fill up all the crevices in the 
door or windows and turn on the gas, or when we inhale 
hydrocyanic acid, or nitrite of amyl, or chloroform or ether, 
the first physiological condition is that of artificial sleep. 
And if a competent hypnotizer could break into the room 
and turn off the gas or stop the inhalation, he would find a 
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subject equally well prepared for the exertion of his will up- 
on its brain-centers. 

In the same way the pleasure of harmonious odors—frank- 
incense and spikenard and cassia—is infinitely more restful 
and affords pleasure to the sense much longer than any one 
of these several forms of incense perceived alone. A glori- 
ous bunch of flowers, or of mixed varieties of roses, thrills 
the hair-cells of our nose with a more intoxicating delight 
than does any one flower or any one rose. 

It is a well-known truth that perfect health and well-being 
in the highest type of civilization is dependent upon a mixed 
diet. Our palates grow tired of one particular form of food, 
and this fact is further authenticated by the condition of our 
cesophagus and stomach which follows the constant inces- 
sant use of one article of diet. They get sick of it, and we 
reject it. 

The syphmographic tracings of the pulse-beats and of the 
breath—the rising and falling of the chest, the contraction 
and expansion of the lungs—when transferred to paper and 
divested of the lines which connect the highest and lowest 
points (and these lines represent precisely the languishing of 
one musical note and the beginning and growth of another) 
exactly correspond to written music, and this music is of all 
varieties. 

The loud strokes of the hammer in the ‘‘ Anvil Chorus,” 
the low endearments of the water-maidens in ‘‘Rhinegold,” 
the pathos of the ‘‘Miserere” in ‘‘Trovatore,” the trium- 
phant blast of the bugles and the faint subsidence of the 
storm—Wagner’s transcendent genius in transferring chords 
and notes of nature’s music to a white sheet of paper find 
their precise equivalent in even more immortal strains in 
these syphmographic tracings to which | have just referred. 

When we are paralyzed with fear, they are tremulous, dif- 
fident, halting, broken—the music of indecision and of fright. 
When we are glad, they reproduce the joyous notes of birds, 
the fresh winds from the sea, the absolutely virginal halo of 
every particular of nature and society. When we are angry 
they rise and fall suddenly—a music of long stretches, quick, 
passionate, uncontrollable. Nor is the scored pleading of the 
water-maidens the least incomparable with the tender, en- 
dearing tracings of the syphmograph when we are making 
love. 

Or, let us take still another view of the subject, and | think 
this may bring it home to each one of us with more force 
than anything that | have said before. 

Those with a peculiarly emotional nature have often ex- 
perienced the pathetic vibrations of sense which occur as we 
stand by the bedside of a dying wife, or as we pass in the 
street some terribly crippled person, or some pale, wretched 
child imploring alms. 

If such a one will, upon another occasion, place his or her 
hand suddenly in very hot water, a sensation of practically 
the same character will be produced—the whole nervous or- 
ganism seems to be vibrating with the rhythmic waves of 
something not dissimilar to the waves of sound which thrill 
through the pipes of some great organ. And if this process 
of dipping the hand is continued it is not at all unlikely to 
bring tears to the eyes, or to produce quasihysterical results. 

Minute physiology, or what is known as histology, shows 
that all the end-organs of sense, the thirty million rods and 
cones of the retina, the hair-cells of the cochlea and the or- 
gan of Corti in the inner ear, with its four thousand arches, 
the taste-buds on the tongue, the hair-cells on the mucous 
membrane of the nose, the corpuscles of Pacini on the tactile 
surfaces of the inner hand (which are said by Meissner to 
cropitate and give forth a different sound in every age of each 
person), are arranged in the exact semblance of the keys of 
a piano or of the pipe-rows of a great organ; showing that 
nature intended the function of those end-organs to be the 
reception and elaboration of sense harmonies, and- not the 
transportation of monotony. 

The drums of the human ear can not hear sound-waves 
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of more than thirty-five thousand vibrations to the second. 
The fewer the vibrations the deeper the sound; the more, 
the louder. From the drum these vibrations flow through 
that tiny, silent sea, the endolymph of the cochlea, and wash 
to and from the hair-cells, which hang like sea-weeds from 
the arches of the organ of Corti, and whose bases are con- 
tinuous with the fibres of the auditory nerve. Through these 
hair-cells the waves of sound play upon the arches of this 
organ of Corti (which increase regularly in length and di- 
minish in height from side to side), like the fingers of a per- 
former on piano-keys. 

In almost every case of those who fall from great heights, 
or are rescued from rooms where the gas has been turned 
on, or are brought to life from the danger of drowning, the 
one same story is told—music. Their sensations, after con- 
sciousness is lost, are in nearly every instance of a most heav- 
enly and ineffable music. The mainspring of sense is brok- 
en, and that other mainspring of the internal, ethereal clock 
of mentality (with its six hundred million multipolar cells 
and connecting fibres) is also broken and runs down with 
a whirr. 

I think my examples are at least suggestive if not conclu- 
sive. 


PUBLICATIONS FROM VARIOUS 
SOURCES. 


NOTICES OF NEW 


The December Century continues to emphasize the Christmas traditions of 


this magazine, not only by papers and poems bearing directly upon the Chris- 
tian festival, but by others breathing the spirit of the common human feelings. 
**The Christmas Kalends of Provence,” by T. A. Janvier, with illustrations 
by Louis Loeb, is the product of intimate acquaintance with the charming 
life of the South of France. It presents an aspect of the subject which is 
novel to the American readers, There are poems in the Christmas spirit by 
James Whitcomb Riley, R. W. Gilder, Edith M. Thomas, and others, ‘‘A 
Painter of Motherhood”’ is the title given to a paper on Virginie Demont-Bre- 
ton, a daughter of Jules Breton. ‘‘ Light in Dark Places,”’ by Jacob A. Riis, 
is a study of the better New York, presenting hopeful aspects of tenement- 
house work in the metropolis, illustrated with striking pictures by Jay Ham- 
bidge. Miss Helen Evertson Smith contributes a paper on life along the 
Hudson River early in the present century, entitled ‘‘A Group of American 
Girls,”’ dealing with the families of Chancellor Livingston, Robert Fulton, the 
Beeckmans, and others, and setting forth in a familiar way the every-day life 
of the young woman of that time. The article is illustrated by Clinedinst. 
A unique article by William A. Coffin, the artist and art critic, presents 
** Souvenirs of a Veteran Collector,” Mr. Samuel P. Avery of New York, ac- 
companied by hitherto unpublished drawings made for Mr. Avery by famous 
French artists. Besides the serials by Dr. Mitchell and Marion Crawford, there 
are short stories by Mrs. M. G Van Rensselaer, Elizabeth Eggleston Seelye, 
and Margaret Collier Graham. General Porter’s recollections of Grant deal 
with Grant’s bearing during the battle of the Wilderness. 


The Public Ledger (January 5), of Philadelphia, has, in a recent issue, the 
following in reference to ‘‘ Children’s Voices,” by Miss Emilie C. Curtis: 

The prelude to the Palmer-Curtis Series of Music Books, for teaching class 
singing, is found in fthis, the tiniest volume of the set of six. It contains, 
however, the gist of the theory of this new applicant for place among the 
many methods now being tried in the public schools. of the country, and it 
says many wise words on the subject ef voice culture. The chapter on 
** Children awho can not Sing” is thoughtful and earnest and shculd be read 


by all discouraged teachers and parents who despair of the child that ‘‘ has 
no ear”? and who do not realize that anyone with the powers of speech and 
hearing can be taught to sing well enough to distinguish pitch and to produce 
good, clear tones. 


The Home Music Journal, Logansport, Ind., thus refers to Mathews’ and 
Liebling’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Music” and Rowe's “ Young Folks’ Musical 
History Club”: 

Dictionary of Music. By W. S. B. Mathews and Emil Liebling. Cloth. 
We would expect only the best work from these authors and in this book 
we are not disappointed. It is the most complete, practical and modern of 
all the musical dictivnaries we have seen, containing nearly 10,000 terms. It 
combines the best features of other similar works while it avoids their prom- 
inent defects in phraseology, redundancy, obsolete terms, etc. The definitions 
are clear, concise, comprehensive enough, and are not misleading It has com- 
plete classification of musical forms and other admirable features that help to 
make it a very superior work. 


The Young Folks’ Musical History Club, A story by G. H. Rowe. This 
is a most delightful little book giving the su d experiences of a young 
folks’ musical club, in which appear most excellent papers on music and mu- 
sical history. The story is constructed on a novel plan and is full of interest 
and instruction. Every music student and teacher should possess a copy. 


Grecian Days, by Lucia A. Palmer (Mrs. Dr. H. R. Palmer). F. H. Re- 
vell Co. Chicago and New York. This is not only a most elegant book in 
its outward appearance, but in its inward literary makeup. Mrs. Palmer 
writes very entertainingly of her journey with Dr. Palmer throa@gh the classic 
land of Greece, and has here put in compact form valuable bits of old Greek 
history and mythology which every one of the least literary inclination should 
know something about. The book has several beautiful illustrations. ‘‘Gre- 
cian Days” is one of the most artistically gotten-up books of the season. 


The Modern Language Co. of Opelika, Ala., publish a very emgpery, series 
of games designed to help to a knowledge of French, German, and Italian. 
The French game of cards we have already.noticed in these columns. We have 
now at hand the German Series, and find it. very useful as well as entertain- 
ing. All ordinary conversation m the above languages can be carried on by 
the use of these cards. 


Wilson G. Smith’s new series of *‘ Studies ” (Edition Church) have been very 
warmly welcomed by the profession. From a large number of notices from 
distinguished musicians we select the following for publication at this time: 


From Xaver Scharwenka. 


New York, December 10, 1896. 
| am just returned from Europe, and have with great interest examined your 
pre ‘Studies ”’ (Octave and Chromatic). They are specially interesting, since 
find them both practical and perfectly adapted to the purposes intended. | 
shall use them in my own teaching with the greatest pleasure. 
XAVER SCHARWENKA, 
Royal Prussian Professor, Court Pianist to‘the Emperor of Austria. 


From Clarence Eddy. 
Cuicaco, November 30, 1896. 
It seems to me that you have hit upon a capital idea in your “Thematic 
Octave” and ‘* Chromatic Studies” for students of the pianoforte. The short 
themes, harmonized in so interesting a manner, and carried out systematicall 
in every key, can not fail of splendid results if properly studied and practioed. 
Yours cordially, 
Ciarence Eppy. 
From Ad. M. Foerster. 
PrrtssurG, December 15, 1896. 
The books of ‘‘ Five-Minute Studies” and the ‘‘ Chromatic” and ‘‘ The- 
matic Octave Studies,’ by Wilson G. Smith, commend themselves to eve 
serious teacher who has the welfare of his pupils at heart. These studies, if 
carefully pursued, can not fail in making many things easier in piano-playing. 
I can only urge those who have not used them to get them and give them 
the trial they deserve. Very truly yours, 
Ap. M. Foerster. 











MODERN SONATINES 


A collection of Sonatines by 


SELEGTED 
PIRNO STUDIES, | 


9 KLAVIERSTUCKE 


FUR DIE JUGEND. 
(PIANO PIECES FOR THE YOUNG.) 


Modern Composers. 
Progressively arranged, compiled, edited, revised, 
and fingered by 
Th. F. Bohimann. 


One of the most carefully prepared and valuable 
works published. The contents consist of selections 
from Reinecke, Steibelt, Lange, Seiss, Merkel, Loesch- 
horn, Handrock, Férster, and Krauss. The study of 
this music is not only interesting for its own merits, 
but it serves asan introduction to the more extended 
forms and works of the great masters. This is a 
beautifully engraved edition, elegantly printed and 
bound, an adornment for any library or repertoire. 


Price, $1.25. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 





By DANIEL STEIBELT. 


Edited, revised, and annotated, as introductory to 
Cramer’s Studies, 


By WILSON G. SMITH, 


Steibelt was contemporary of Beethoven's. He 
was a most remarkable pianist and composer, and 
his compositions are worthy the serious attention of 
modern teachers and students. Some of his best 
work for present teaching is embodiedVin these 
Studies. They have been most carefully prepared 
by Mr. Smith, and: will surely commend themselves 
to pianists and teachers. Price 75 cents. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. New YorK. CHICAGO. 


By Robert Schumann. 
Op, 68. 
Revised and fingered for The John Church Co. by 


KARL KLINDWORTH. 


Teachers will appreciate this valuable edition of 
Schumann’s “Opus 68." The eminent musician 
Karl Klindwo’ has so thoroughly revised an 
fingered this work that it will at once take its place 
as the standard edition for teaching es It is 
beautifully engraved and printed, and is No.4 of the 
new “ Edition Church Library.” 
Price 50 cents. 


FOR SALE BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





